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LITERATURE 


This publication provides a framework in which the teacher can plan his own Grade 
13 Latin course. It replaces Curriculum I and S.11, Circular 58, and Curriculum S.8. 


The new approach to Latin, as outlined in this booklet, is aimed primarily at equip- 
ping students to understand a passage of Latin and appreciate its literary style. In 
order to achieve this aim, students will need more practice than before in reading 
Latin and more knowledge of the historical background of classical literature; the 
changed emphasis will reduce the time available for English-to-Latin translation. 
Because the emphasis of the course is new, some suggestions about books and methods 
are included in two appendices. 


Teachers may send comments about the new Grade 13 Latin course to the 
Curriculum Section of the Department of Education. 


About 1,500 lines would be a reasonable minimum for the year’s work in Latin 
literature. This figure would include all aspects of reading: translation at sight, pre- 
pared translation, and reading for comprehension. The selection may be drawn from 
any Latin authors of the teacher’s choice and it should include both prose and verse. 


In teaching students to translate, teachers should use a variety of approaches: some 
work may be prepared by the students, some discussed in class at sight, some trans- 
lated by the students unaided. Reading for comprehension without translation is often 
effective in building up reading speed. 


In addition to reading and translating the Latin, the student should explore its his- 
torical context. He should know something of the political events and social customs 
of the period in which a work was written. 


Literary style should also receive much attention. A study of the figures of speech 
and the ways in which an author conveys his meaning can lead to appreciation and 
understanding of the work as a whole. 


Reading related Latin works in translation can also be useful. The context of a 
passage which is being studied in some detail can be set easily in this manner. The 
reading of several translations of the same passage can lead to a detailed study of the 
original and to an awareness of the art of translation. This approach is often suc- 
cessful, but should not comprise the students’ Latin reading program. 


Another path to the goals of this course is oral reading; most Latin works were 
written to be read aloud. By listening to the teacher and by reading aloud himself, 
a student will acquire an understanding of rhythm and structure. This is especially so 
in verse. Instruction in formal scansion may be used as a step in oral reading but 
never as an end in itself. 
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Latin COMPOSITION 


Course Content 
Basic Knowledge of Forms: 


Syntax: 


The new approach to Latin literature reduces the time to be devoted to composition 
in Grade 13: the time for composition should comprise not more than one fifth of 
the entire course. 


Even with a shortened course in composition some fundamentals remain: if the 
student is to understand Latin he must have a good grasp of structure and syntax. 
However it is not necessary that all a student’s practice with the basic elements of 
the language be through English-to-Latin translation; other exercises enable a 
student to manipulate Latin sentences, to compare different modes of expression, 
and to grasp the intricacies of Latin in a Latin context. 


Some teachers will restrict the composition course to a consolidation of the basic 
knowledge which the student brings with him; others will augment the list. In either 
case the student should be expected to understand any constructions met in reading, 
but not necessarily to translate them from English to Latin. 


The closer the relationship between the composition course and the literature 
being read in class the better. For this reason some teachers may prefer not to use 
separate composition textbooks, but rather to devise exercises of their own based 
upon the reading program. In any case, it is probably advisable to restrict exercises 
in composition to single sentences: continuous prose might be a special assignment 
for the sake of variety for students intending to study Latin at university. 


The following outline of course content shows the basic grammar which the 
student should know when he reaches Grade 13. 


¢ Five declensions of nouns 

e Declension and comparison of adjectives 

e Basic pronouns: personal, reflexive, demonstrative, relative, interrogrative, 
emphatic, indefinite pronouns and adjectives 

e Adverbs: regular and irregular formations 

e Numerals: the most common 

e Four conjugations of regular verbs: all forms except the very obscure 

e Irregular verbs: full conjugation of the most common 


e Basic uses of the cases: 

NOMINATIVE: as subject and predicate 

GENITIVE: with verbs, adjectives, and nouns 

DATIVE: with verbs, adjectives; in idiomatic expressions such as interest, purpose, 

and the double dative 

ACCUSATIVE: with verbs and prepositions, and in phrases involving space, time, and 

place 

VOCATIVE 

ABLATIVE: in uses with verbs (e.g. manner), adjectives (e.g. respect, comparison ) 

and nouns (e.g. description); in phrases involving space, time, and place; in Abla- 

tive Absolute 

e Adjectives: including comparisons using quam; quam with superlative 

e Basic uses of the participles 

e Direct discourse: statement, question, command, simple subordinate clauses 

e Basic uses of the subjunctive as a principal verb 

e Indirect discourse: statement, question, command, subordinate clauses 

e Further clauses: clauses of purpose (including relative), clauses of result, clauses 
of concession, causal clauses, relative clauses, conditional sentences 

e Gerund 

e Gerundive: to replace a transitive Gerund and in Passive Periphrastic construction. 

The Impersonal Periphrastic use need not be taught. 

e Correlatives 

¢ Impersonal passive 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Appendix “A”— Books 


The first three books mentioned here have been used in Grade 13 for some years, 
and are therefore familiar to most teachers. The rest vary in difficulty; the easier ones 
are suitable for rapid reading, while the more demanding ones could be used only 
for the best students. Many of the readers listed were first published in England 
where notes and introductions are shorter than in textbooks published here. More 
interpretation by the teacher might therefore be necessary with some of these books. 
All readers contain a vocabulary, unless there is a note to the contrary. 


Breslove, D. and others, Latin Prose Selections for Grade XIII, Nelson. 


This book, from which the prescriptions have been made for many years, con- 
tains selections from Caesar and Cicero with some short passages from Sallust. 


Breslove, D. and others, Latin Poetry Selections for Grade XIII, Nelson. 


This book is the companion volume to the one above and contains extracts from 
Vergil, Horace, and Catullus. 


Breslove, D., Latin Prose Composition, Gage. 


This book has long been used by teachers of Grade 13. It presents a thorough, 
detailed course and is related very closely to both I and S.11 and the literature 
textbook from which the Caesar prescription used to be set. 


Taylor, B. C. and others, Our Latin Legacy, Book 2 part 2, Clarke Irwin. 


This book carries the approach of the “Legacy” series to the Grade 13 level. 
References to the previous volumes of the series may create some problems for 
students who have used other texts, but many teachers will welcome this book, 
which reflects the new trend. 


Cobban, J. M., Pax et Imperium, Methuen. 


This is an interesting text with a topical approach. The units are entitled “The 
Citizen”, ‘““The Empire’, and “The Poet’. The unit on poetry is quite short. 


Gardner, J. W., Tertius Annus, Oxford University Press. 


The prose selections are imaginative and well presented. Selected from Caesar, 
Cicero, Livy, and Pliny, they lend themselves quite well to a study of the more 
human aspects of Roman life. The verse selection is quite short. 


Baty, C. W., A Third Year Latin Reader, Oxford University Press. 

This reader presents adapted selections from Nepos, Caesar, Sallust, Cicero, and 
Pliny; there is consequently a fairly strong military and historical emphasis. 
Morford, M. P. O., A New Latin Reader, Longmans. 


A selection of prose and verse passages is presented from Caesar to Martial and 
then into mediaeval Latin. The passages are somewhat easier than in some of the 
other readers, and the book is therefore especially useful for rapid reading. 
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Morris, S., Fons Perennis, Harrap. 


This mediaeval reader contains passages from a wide selection of sources. Many 
of the earlier passages could be read before Grade 13, but towards the end of the 
book the difficulty increases considerably. 


Smith Kinchin, F. and T. W. Melluish, Catullus, Allen and Unwin 


Most of the well-known poems are presented attractively in this excellent school 
edition. Helpful commentaries and notes are also provided. 


Tilly, B., The Story of Pallas, Cambridge University Press. 
Tilly, B., The Story of Camilla, Cambridge University Press. 


This book and the one listed above apply the topical approach to the Aeneid. 
Each book contains helpful notes, introduction and commentary. 


Levens, R. G. C., A Book of Latin Letters, Methuen. 

Selections from the correspondence of Cicero, Pliny, and Fronto are presented 
and, while this book would be demanding for most students, it might provide some 
useful material for additional reading. The subject matter of the letters varies greatly 
— from personal family matters to political intrigue. The introduction and notes 
are helpful, but there is no vocabulary. 


Freeman, C. E., Latin Poetry from Catullus to Claudian, Oxford University Press. 


This collection of about sixty extracts from nine Latin poets would be useful in a 
survey of Latin poetry. Introductions and notes are brief but useful. 


Freeman, C. E., Selections from Ovid, Oxford University Press. 


About a thousand lines are presented in forty-five extracts chosen from most of 
the major works. Ovid is represented by a far wider selection than is often found. 


Terry, J. H., Latin Reader, Longmans. 

This attractive selection of passages is well within the capability of Grade 13. A 
wide choice of classical authors is included. The extracts tend to be rather short, but 
good introductions overcome some of the disadvantages. 


Drake, G., Latin Readings, Gage. 
Drake, G., More Latin Readings, Gage. 

These readers are for rapid reading. The selections are taken from a wide range 
of authors and the level of interest is high. An interlinear vocabulary enables a 
student to make rapid progress. The teachers’ manual which accompanies each book 
has some useful suggestions about questioning for comprehension. 


Hammond, M. and A. Amory, Aeneas to Augustus, Harvard University Press. 


This book is designed to be a first reader for college students, but could be used 
in Grade 13. The extracts are graded in difficulty and the book contains both prose 
and verse. Introduction and notes are detailed and helpful. Students are expected 
to have a large working vocabulary. This is an attractive but expensive book. 


Bailey, S. K., Roman Life and Letters, Macmillan of Canada. 


This selection of prose and verse illustrates various themes of Roman private life. 
Notes and introductions are of limited scope. 


Fullwood, N., Cicero on Himself, Bell. 


This book contains an interesting series of extracts from the letters, speeches, and 
philosophical works of Cicero. The twenty-four passages shed light both on Cicero 
himself and on the period in which he lived. A teacher wishing to increase the 
students’ breadth of reading in Cicero would find this book very useful. 


Nash-Williams, A. H., Horace on Himself, Bell. 


The thirty extracts from Horace presented in this book are drawn from the 
Odes, Epistles, and Satires. They show many sides of Horace’s life and personality. 
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ADDITIONAL 
RESOURCE BOOKS 


Translations 


Historical and Cultural 
Background 


Both this book and the one listed above have a reasonable number of quite short 
extracts and the books could be read completely in part of the school year. 
‘Elementary Classics”, Macmillan of Canada. 

The “Macmillan Blue” series includes these titles: Horace, Odes I; Horace, Odes 
IIT; Cicero, First Catilinarian Oration; Livy, The Hannibalian War. 


The books suggested in the Latin Booklist might well form the basis for additional 
reading and research. The following list includes some recent publications and some 
books omitted from the previous list. 


All the following are in prose: 

Homer, Odyssey, tr., W. H. D. Rouse, Mentor. 

Homer, Odyssey and Iliad, tr., E. V. Rieu, Penguin. 

Homer, /liad, tr., Richmond Lattimore, Phoenix Books. 

Plutarch, Eight Great Lives, tr., C. A. Robinson, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. 
Cicero, Select Letters of Cicero, tr., L. P. Wilkinson, Arrow Books. 


Horace, Satires and Epistles of Horace, tr., Smith, Palmer, and Bovie, Phoenix 
Books. 


Mattingly, H., Roman Imperial Civilization, Macmillan of Canada. 
This general survey pays much attention to the evidence available from coins. 


Fuller, J. F. C., Julius Caesar, Man, Soldier and Tyrant, Methuen. 
Written by an experienced military historian, this is probably the best general 
evaluation of Caesar. 


Quinn, K., Latin Explorations, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Several sections of this attractive book of essays are relevant to Grade 13 work. 
The sections on Dido, on the dramatic monologue in Horace’s Odes, and on the short 
Latin poem as a form, will be of special interest. 


Highet, G., Poets in a Landscape, Pelican or Knopf. 

A perceptive discussion of the works of the major Latin poets with a description 
of the places in Italy which they knew marks this well-known book. The excellent 
photographs reflect a personal viewpoint. 


Wilkinson, L. P., Horace and His Lyric Poetry, Cambridge University Press. 
Although this book is out of print, it is mentioned because it may be available in 
libraries. It contains a fine discussion of Horace. 


Dorey, T. A., ed., Cicero, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Dorey, T. A., ed., Latin Historians, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Sullivan, J. P., ed., Critical Essays on Roman Literature: Elegy and Lyric, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 

These three books are collections of essays. They are scholarly and readable; their 
format and useful indices make quick reference easy. 


Brady, S. G., Caesar’s Gallic Campaign, Stackpole. 
A useful military analysis of the campaign is presented in this book which, together 
with the one by Fuller, would be very helpful for the student. 


Hornsby, R. A., Reading Latin Poetry, Burns and McEachern. 
This book cannot be recommended too highly. It contains a superb discussion of 
many aspects of Latin poetry. Many examples are used. 
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SELECTION 


PRESENTATION 
Intensive Reading 


Appendix “B”— The Literature Course 


Several approaches to the selection of Latin passages for the class to read are outlined 
below. 


The system used in the past has been to present a more or less random selection 
that told an independent story. This system gave the student a reasonable cross 
section of the literature of the Golden Age; often, however, the passages chosen 
were not related to each other and the student did not see the period as a whole. 


A chronological survey of Latin literature from the earliest times up to the medi- 
aeval period can be a useful approach, but may be too shallow unless part of the 
course is presented in greater depth than the rest. Too many short extracts have a 
tendency to confuse the student. 


Some teachers may prefer a single whole work or a complete book from a larger 
work. This approach enables students to see the Latin in its original scale. Many 
suitable school editions are available. Even if this system is used, it may still be 
necessary to cut certain passages to obtain a selection of reasonable length. There 
are many possibilities, such as a book of Vergil or Livy, some of Cicero’s letters, 
or some of Horace’s Satires. Tacitus’ Agricola might be used with a group of good 
students. Some of the stories from Ovid’s Metamorphoses might also be read. 

The topical approach is one of the most effective ways to integrate the study of 
various passages and the reading of background material. Passages are chosen to 
illustrate a particular theme and the course thus achieves a unity and coherence 
which is sometimes difficult to establish in the limited time available. This approach 
invites reading and investigation into the substance and significance of what the 
Romans actually wrote and thought. Reading of additional material on the topic in 
translation can enrich this study in a much more direct way than is possible if the 
reading simply involves the story of a Gallic campaign or a speech of Cicero. Some 
specific examples of possible units will be found below. 


While the stalwarts of former years, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, and Catullus, 
will probably form the backbone of the course, students can also read more widely. 
In addition to the suggestions made above, the immense amount of mediaeval Latin 
may be drawn upon. Several readers include selections from mediaeval Latin and 
it is becoming increasingly popular. 


It is not necessary for the teacher to undertake every last detail of the planning 
himself, although many will prefer to organize their course in this manner. The 
students, too, may be involved in the planning, and discussions may take place early 
in the school year to determine the direction of the course in detail. 


The greater part of the course and of class time will be spent in the careful, accurate 
reading and translation of the authors. The reduced emphasis on the formal study 
of grammar may be reflected in the literature course. Teachers need not interrupt 
the reading of a passage for excessive grammatical analysis. Attention to details of 
grammar is important, but only as much as is necessary for a clear understanding. 
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Less Intensive Reading 


Reading in Translation 


Background Reading 


Short Essays 


Some parts of the course may be read more rapidly. The important aim is to have 
the students understand the Latin, without insistence on a full “polished” translation. 
One approach is through questions which test a student’s comprehension of a pas- 
sage, another through a combination of translation and questioning. This approach 
should be adopted for some of the reading. Teachers differ in their selection of pas- 
sages to be read less intensively; some prefer to treat the easier passages in this 
manner to build up the students’ reading speed; others read more difficult passages 
so that students are not held up unduly by minor difficulties which might require 
more detailed treatment if they were read intensively. It has become conventional 
not to include on an examination the part of the course read in this manner. 


Some teachers will have their students read, in translation, passages relevant to the 
selections read in Latin. For example, by means of the many paperback editions 
available, students might read the first six books of the Aeneid, some of the letters 
of Cicero, and some of the more interesting parts of Caesar’s Commentaries. They 
might also undertake further reading of Horace and Catullus, although both lose 
much in translation. Plutarch, especially in his accounts of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey, is extremely valuable. 


One approach is to compare several translations of the same passage and to dis- 
cuss which has the greater appeal. This is a valuable exercise in the study of the 
verse where such a comparison can serve to lead into detailed study of the Latin. 


Suggestions about suitable books will be found in Appendix “A”, 


In addition to reading the Latin texts, students should explore the background and 
context in which the authors wrote. This can be done either in connection with a 
specific assignment or for general interest. 


Many teachers have students write short essays about some aspect of the authors. 
If students lack experience in writing a critical essay, a teacher might help with the 
approach and methods suitable for a project of this type. 


Many essay topics are possible: comparisons of authors and their styles, tech- 
niques, themes, studies in character, historical or biographical essays, appreciation 
of particular passages. Teachers could suggest a few topics at the beginning of the 
year so that students could be thinking about them and reading for them as the 
prescribed authors are taken up in class. 


Wherever possible, students should be encouraged to relate their essays to their 
reading. An essay on Horace, for example, which merely catalogues the events of 
his life gathered from one of the standard literary histories, will not be as interesting 
as one that connects his poems with his life. 
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Audio-Visual 
Material 


THE TOPICAL APPROACH 


Love and Friendship 


Catullus 


Horace 


¢ A period or two spent on films, filmstrips, slides, or recordings can be beneficial, 
provided the materials used have clear relevance to the authors being read. 


¢ Many records of Latin reading are available, but they vary in quality. A recording 
of Carl Orff's Catulli Carmina would need judicious use, for instance, but would 
be of interest. 


¢ The CBC School Broadcasts Department has directed some programs to the 
Grade 13 level. 


e The Department of Education Latin tape recording should also be useful. 


e¢ The film Vita in Roma Antiqua (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) is of special 
interest, both because the sound track is in Latin and because the reconstructions 
of typical Roman scenes are extremely vivid. A version with an English sound track 
is also available. 


e Present plans call for a series of five Educational Television Programs to be broad- 
cast during the fall of 1968. The programs will deal with the five major authors 
usually studied in Grades 12 and 13. 


In order to demonstrate the type of unit possible with this approach, two examples 
are given. The first uses only the familiar textbook for the basic reading, the second 
adds a new book. 


This unit is designed to explore the Roman concepts of love and friendship in a 
variety of ways. The course would compare the Roman attitudes with those of our 
own day. The Latin readings will be mainly confined to verse, but various prose 
writers could be studied as well. 

Some or all of the following selections from Latin Poetry Selections for Grade 
XIII would be read: 


Poems: Line reference in textbook 
1 Cui dono lepidum ..... 667-676 
2 Passer deliciae .... fe eee aL 
3 Loupete.o veneres .; 1... 677-694 
5 Vivamus mea Lesbia 21355-1367 
9 Verani omnibus .......... .... 38-48 
bo enauis DENG. «5. .. 695-708 
38 Male est, Cornifici . _ 1347-1354 
46 Iam ver egelidos ...... . 109-719 
49 Disertissime Romuli nepotum | es .. 49-55 
70 Nulli se dicit . Te BAPE: 
SOB OOLCH AMO vests: cides. . ieee To 
86 Quintia formosa est multis . 1414-1419 
92 Lesbia mi dicit eat a . 56-59 
101 Multas per gentes sa - 60-69 
Odes: 
I.5 Quis multa gracilis .. 1488-1503 
122 Integer -vitaes y 239-962 
1.23 Vitas inuleo me similis sO L822 
1.24 Quis desiderio .. 1612-1631 
LOM lecin Deatise =. Ae ae 2OF 
11.7 Osaepe mecum . ato l-7s6 
III.9 Donec gratus eram tibi _ 823-846 
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Imperium Romanum 


From Pax et Imperium: 


Horace 


Vergil 


In addition, some of the passages in the Supplementary Section might be con- 
sidered, as might the episode of Dido and Aeneas. 


Further passages might be read in translation: some of Horace’s Epistles, further 
poems of Catullus, selections from Cicero’s letters and from the De Amicitia, and 
some suitable extracts from Lucretius. 


Students would be expected to explore a variety of additional sources. The 
various commentaries on the authors would prove helpful, as would a good anthol- 
ogy. A more general work, such as Erich Fromm’s The Art of Loving, would also 
be suitable. Authors such as John Donne, Robert Herrick, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, and Robert Lowell might provide opportunities for comparison between the 
ideas of the Romans and those expressed in various eras of English poetry. 


This unit illustrates some characteristics of Roman Imperial rule in the periods of 
both the Republic and the Empire. It could include both prose and verse. Extracts 
are made from both Pax et Imperium, J. M. Cobban, and from Latin Poetry Selec- 
tions for Grade XIII. Many passages could be selected to illustrate this topic. The 
following would make a suitable choice, with some of the passages being read less 
intensively. 


17a Roman Citizen 

19a The Perfect Governor 

19b Taxation Justified 

21 News from the Governor 

22 Caesar’s Achievements 

25 Caesar Crosses the Thames 
26 Caesar, the General 

27 The Emperor Augustus 

28 Of Britain 

30 Of Germany 

31 The Blessing of Roman Rule 
32a Tribute to an Emperor 

All selections in Part III would be suitable. 


From Latin Poetry Selections for Grade XIII, the following selections from 
Horace and Vergil would reflect the theme: 


Odes: 

1.14 O navis referent 

1.29 Icci, beatis 

11.6 Septimi, Gades 
I1I.2  Angustam amice 
IiI.5 Caelo tonantem 
IlI.8 Martiis caelebs 


Aeneid: Selections from Book VI. 


Not all teachers would wish to undertake as extensive a program as this and many 
adaptations could be made. 

In addition to the reading in Latin, students could read profitably parts of Tacitus’ 
Annals, especially Books I and XI. There are also some excellent histories and 
commentaries on provincial administration. 
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LITERATURE 


COMPOSITION 


The general approach in Grade 13 Greek will be the same as in Latin; the details 
of the course will be determined by the teacher. The varying conditions under which 
Greek is taught and the small number of students enrolled, encourage greater flexi- 
bility than in other courses. 


Teachers of Greek have been following the trend mentioned in the Latin course, 
reducing the stress on composition and strengthening the reading program. The 
similarity of approach in the two courses accounts for the brevity of the following 
course outline; most of the general principles mentioned for the Latin course apply 
also to the Greek. 


In the past, the prose prescription for Grade 13 has been taken from A Greek 
Reader for Schools, by C. E. Freeman and W. D. Lowe, Oxford University Press. 
This book presents a wide choice of authors: Aesop, Theophrastus, Lucian, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenephon, and Plato. Some of the extracts are short, but the 
historical passages generally tell of an incident at some length. 


The number of Greek readers of the appropriate level is limited but teachers are 
free to make their selections from any book they consider suitable. 


The amount read will vary with the difficulty of the text and the time available, 
but most teachers will read more than the five hundred and fifty lines of the former 
prescription. 


The verse section of the course has previously been chosen exclusively from 
Homer’s Odyssey. Many teachers will continue this pattern, introducing students to 
Homer as soon as possible. The universal appeal of the Odyssey makes it a suitable 
choice. 


Some teachers and students prefer to read verse with syntax and forms closer to 
the basic work they have already studied. These students might enjoy some of the 
more straightforward passages from a play such as Euripides’ Medea. The entire play 
is probably too long to read in class; some parts might be read in translation. 


Again, many teachers will read more than the five hundred and fifty lines formerly 
prescribed. 


The aim of English-to-Greek translation is to reinforce the students’ understanding 
of the basic structure of the language and to support the students’ reading. The 
nature of the language, and the fact that many students have only two years of 
Greek prior to Grade 13, may suggest to some teachers that the composition course 
in Greek should have a somewhat different aim from that in Latin. 
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BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


Translations 


General Background 
Reading 


By the end of Grade 12, the student is usually less advanced in the study of 
Greek than he is in Latin. His background in the basic constructions may be less 
thorough and the teacher may therefore wish to emphasize composition, so that the 
student would continue to practice the constructions in his reading. 


Teachers who have pursued the type of course suggested in Greek Through Read- 
ing, by J. A. Nairn and G. A. Nairn, will probably continue to place less emphasis 
on composition and to build up the students’ knowledge of Greek in the reading 
program. However, whether the teacher stresses composition or not, the student 
should have a thorough understanding of the basic forms and syntax. 


It should be stressed that the course under discussion is in classical Greek. While 
students who speak modern Greek will undoubtedly find many similarities between 
the two forms of the Greek language, they should be alert to the many differences. 
Frequently, these differences are in small details which can change the student’s 
interpretation of a passage. The problem is at its greatest in composition, where 
special care is needed. In reading too, the Greek-speaking student must be careful 
to watch for details in a passage where the general sense is obvious to him from 
the modern language. 


Aristophanes, Five Comedies of Aristophanes, tr., B. B. Rogers, Doubleday-Anchor. 
Herodotus, Histories, tr., A. de Selincourt, Penguin. 

Homer, liad, tr., E. V. Rieu, Penguin. 

Homer, Odyssey, tr., E. V. Rieu, Penguin. 

Plato, The Last Days of Socrates, Penguin (translations of Apology, Crito, Phaedo). 
Plutarch, Greek Lives, Penguin. 

Thucydides, Peloponnesian War, tr., Rex Warner, Penguin. 

Xenophon, The March Up Country, tr., W. H. D. Rouse, Mentor. 


Agard, W. R., What Democracy Meant to the Greeks, Wisconsin. 
Bowra, C. M., The Greek Experience, Mentor. 

Burn, A. R., Pericles and Athens, Collier. 

Davis, W. S., A Day in Old Athens, Biblo and Tannen. 

Hurlimann, M., Eternal Greece, Viking. 

Kitto, H. D. F., The Greeks, Penguin. 

Livingstone, R. W., ed., The Legacy of Greece, Oxford University Press. 
MacKendrick, Paul, The Greek Stones Speak, Mentor. 

Milliken, E. K., The Greek People, Harrap. 

Owen, E. T., The Story of the Iliad, Clarke, Irwin. 

Payne, Robert, Ancient Greece, Norton. 

Raven, D. S., Greek Metre, Faber and Faber. 

Sauvage, Micheline, Socrates and the Human Conscience, Longmans. 
Sinclair, Lister, Socrates, Book Society of Canada. 

Warner, R., The Greek Philosophers, Mentor. 
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